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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

LUXURY, ART AND WAR 

Sir: 

If, as Rear-Admiral Fiske says, in a recent article in The Review entitled 
Luxury and War, one can hardly avoid the conclusion that war is the twin 
brother of civilization, one can go farther in this family connection, with little 
fear of contradiction, and say that luxury is the same. In fine, these are 
triplets, war, civilization and luxury. For is it not the commonly implied 
definition of present civilization, that our wonderful advances in Science are 
the gauge of human advancement during the last seventy-five years? And 
what is civilization if not human advancement? To all of which I, like the 
rest, murmur a prayerful "Amen". But when I have stopped praying, and 
begin to think, how is it that my mind keeps reverting to the well-known 
phrase about sudden death, which is bracketed with battle, though made 
upon us by civilization's smoke and noise and haste. And where is the real 
difference when you are run down and killed, or only mangled, by the motor 
car of business? Truck or limousine matters not. Deaths were counted by 
thousands and casualties by many thousands from such warfare of civilization, 
last year, in our streets. And it is safe to predict that these numbers will be 
materially increased next year. But I would be fair and not forget that these 
dead were taken to undertaking establishments, and these wounded to 
hospitals, far more promptly than would have been the case half a century ago 
when we were far less advanced. 

Admiral Fiske also says that war is waged for obtaining luxuries, and that 
women create the demand for luxuries, and man, being gallant, goes forth to 
war for those things which are productive of luxuries. The Admiral is 
doubtless prepared. He needs to be, for he may expect a prompt and savage 
feminist attack. Between Twenty-third and Fifty-ninth streets in New York 
more than in any other area in the world of equal size you will see the funda- 
mental causes of war, he says. Now what do you see there over and above 
furs, velvets, satins, feathers and splendid motor cars of the latest and most 
scientific make? Is it not antiques, old furniture, old porcelains, old masters, 
priceless and made in an age that knew no machinery, no scientific advance, 
much less strides; an age of little smoke, little noise and small haste? It is 
these things of a past civilization that cost most, and set the highest standards 
of the present; things all our science cannot produce; things it takes all our 
science to produce the wherewithal to purchase; things new palaces cannot 
exist without; things the great museums covet, and in connection with which 
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they pray to be testamentarily named. This craze of collecting, public and 
private, always the sign of an age that is not first rate artistically, cannot be 
better described than it is by Clive Bell when he says: "A cultivated person is 
one on whom art has not impressed itself, but on whom it has been impressed — 
one who has not been overwhelmed by the significance of art, but who knows 
that the nicest people have a peculiar regard for it." It is this that is being 
done to us as a people, and it is so the shops, museums and colleges hope to 
make us a cultivated people. And the support of these is the woman who 
requires luxuries and the man who fights to get them for her. 

We have just fought a great war against Germany and been successful in 
our part, a small one beside that of Britain and France. The letting of blood 
is over, but the economic war is just beginning and in that war we, as the 
richest people on earth, shall take the largest part. We are, because the 
richest, the most luxurious. Few will deny this. A line in Juvenal's sixth 
Satire is at least worth thinking about: "Now we suffer the evils of long 
peace; luxury, more deadly than war, broods over us and avenges a conquered 
world." To those who object that we are just out of war, it is useless to reply, 
because they can never be made to realize the difference between tasting war 
as the United States did, and living on or through it for years as the Allied 
nations 1 . Alfred Mansfield Brooks. 

Bloomington, Indiana. 



FOSSILS AND GERMS IN IGNEOUS ROCKS 

Sir: 

You owe your readers both an explanation and an apology for the publica- 
tion in your April issue of an article by W. H. Ballou on The Multiple Origin 
of Man. Without attempting to discuss the entire article or committing 
myself at all on the subject of evolution, I will call your attention to the follow- 
ing on page 553, which is utterly misleading both in statement and interpreta- 
tion: 

The great litholite which fell near Knyahinya, Hungary, proved a veritable mine of fossil forms. 
Hahn tabulated them as organic sponges, corals, crinoids, etc., small, but perfect in internal and 
external structure He thus established the universality of life in space. The inference is, that 
living forms could arrive as well as fossil types. 

As a matter of fact a German by the name of Hahn did in 1880 publish a 
work entitled Die Meteorite (Chondrite) und Ihre Organismen. He figured 
numerous microscopic forms which he imagined to represent corals, crinoids, 
etc. In this he was almost immediately shown to be utterly wrong. The 
forms described were peculiar crystallizations of silicate minerals resulting 
from the hasty cooling of a molten magma in which organic life could not 
possibly have existed. From that day to this, no worker with more than a 
rudimentary knowledge of the subject has accepted Hahn's views, and fur- 



